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ABSTRACT V. > ' 

An experimental bilingual bicultural French language . 
program for kindergarten students in a former French-speaking area of 
wostern Newfoundland was initiated in an integrated prim.ary school in 
September 1975. The experimental class of- thirty stuis-nts was taught - 
^ntirply in French while the " cohtr'ol 'group received twenty .minutes ^of 
Fr^n:^ ppr day during the year. Research controls ani continuous 
ev-:iluation were provided by a joint sciool district and university 
tr-^m. Intra-schooi disVrict class comparisons of achieveJnent 
indicated minoT^' lags in cognitive skills for the experimental group. 
Eval'jat ion results were "positive and the program will be continued 
^nd exran'^ed next year. (Author) . 
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Introduction 

Planning. for Newfoundland's Port-au-Port French Immersion Program 
began- in the early 1970*s with the initial work done by the district's 
superintendent of schools and the school board. In summer 1975, Ottawa 
granted funds sufficient to train key personnel, as well as hire a French 
kindergarten teacher and an immersion coordinator. Memorial University 
involvement, which, began in spring 1975, consisted of research consul- 
tatiohs and the establishment of an evaluation team to monitor instruc-. 
\tional programs for the Cape St. George Immersion kindergarten. 

The purposes of the evaluation team were: acquisition and collation 
of descriptive data emerging from the first operational year;' transmission 
of recommendations to interested audiences (notably the schobl board and 
district superintendent) ; and an attempt to assess the relative success .of 
introducing French into the school system. 

.Cape St. "George, locus of this study, is a small West Coast community 
situated near the southwest* end of the Port-au-Port peninsula, a triangle 
of land extending 40 miles into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Many of the 
area's 1600 inhabitants are of French origin, part of a culture with an 
oral rather' than a written tradition. 

Matthews (1976) has suggested that settlement probably began under 
the terms of the Treaty of Utrecht, 1713. At that time the French were 
given exclusive rights to fish Newfoundland's West Coast (as most of 
Newfoundland was an important fishing area), but settlement was forbidden. ^ 
From 1713 to 1S93, French, fishermen were transported each spring from 
France to , the fishing grounds, then returned to their homeland in the Fall. 

After 1893, the French government encouraged the summer placement 
along Newfoundland's entire West Coast of shore-based fishermen from the 
nearby French-ownoJ island of St.. Pierre. Instead of making the yearly . 



roLind tyip to France, a number of fishermen established permanent homes at 
Grand Terre,on the Port-au-Port peninsula, . In 1904, France renounced her^ 
exclusive fishing rights in the area and the peninsula came under the^^^" 
jurisdiction of Newfoundland; . 

I ^Froni 1900 to 1940, the Cape St^ George area functioned as a self- 
sufficient community, a f ishermanrwoodsman-farmer subsistence economy. 
Tlie establishment in 1940 of an United States military base at nearby 
Stephenville affected social, as well as economic changes. As one examp»'i.e, 
the area^s residents accustomed themselves to a cash economy. Additionally, 
-English was the language of work on^ the base; area francophone re'Sidents 
who sought employment had to communicate in English with supervisors. . 

The closing of 'the base in the mid-1960 * s reduced the necessity to 
use English as the language of work - but about this time fh§ French 
culture and heritage was re-awakened, partly due to the. Royal Commission. 
Report on Bilingualism and Biculturalism (Innis,- 1975),' In 1969, the 
Official Languages Act guaranteed minority rights and encouraged a 
revival of the French culture ^nd heritage in Canada^ even in- remote 
areas with smal.l francophone populations, such as the Port-au-Port 
peninsula. 

(T oin perspective, the 'lopg-term colonial struggles between . France 
and England for control of fishing rights and land claims influenced the 
educational development of the^rea. Rowe * (1964)^ suggested colonial 
development was generally retarded on the Port-au-Port ^peninsula; and 
settlement was dispersed over, a long, ..rugged coastline, partly^ to allow 
settlers to remain inconspicuous to authorities. Treaty agreements resulted 

a . 

in a denial to settlements on the French Shore of those amenities and . 
institutions which helped to establish a semblance of civilization in other 



settled areas of Newt'oundland. Schooling and the usual literary traditions 
which accompany formal education were not widely established in the Cape 
St. George area until after Confederation with Canada 1949. 

There was" education, but it was minittial. The 1887 records indicate 
that the area's school children spoke French but received textbooks and^ 
instruction In English, prompting a proposal for a bilingual teacher 
(Champdoizeau, 1974). Tlio-ugh the Port-au-Port peninsula boasts several 
pockets of anglophone "settlers, Scots and English- language Newfoundl;anders , 
it remained predominantly French. Even today, many elderly and middle- 
aged residents still speak French, though they had never been taught to 
read or write the language. All ^instruction had been in English. (Today, 
programs to improve literacy skills for older res^idents are underway and 
man>; a.re becoming literatel in French) ► . • 

In the decades since Confederation, public education improved and 

\ ■ . 

expanded rapidly in every sector of Newfoui^dland. On the Port-au-Port 

»^ ■ ■ - ■ . 

peninsula where educational .services are provided by the Roman Catholic 

School Board for the Port-au-Port District, the School Board, administration, 

teaching staff and district clientele have achieved educational gains which 

are significant in. -this- Provihce. One must note how quickly Port-au-Port 

school personnel responded to the establishment by the Federal Government 

in 1969 of the Port— axi-Pdrt peninsula as an official Bilingual, Bicultural 

District. By the ,6nd of 1975, in his first Annual Report, the Super- ^ 

intendent of the District . reported that.: \ . 

'^Thc French programs continued to expand in our district 
during 1974-75. Approximately 90% of our primary-elementary 
schools have French programs in operation, as outlined by the 
Department of Education. , Our French teachers are bilingual 
and, can adequately carf>' out the oral-aural program.. At the 
high school leve^ all of our six high schools have. the services 
of a French teacher and the subject was offered as an option 
to any interested students.'* 



Program 4)cvclopmc]it • . 

In the 1975-76 school year thp proposed French Immersion Project 
became a reality after a grant of approximately $50,000 was received from 
the Federal Government. The school district was able to hire one bilingual 
teacher, a district level French consultant, acquire curriculum materials, 
and hold in-service education workshops. Plans for the September enroll- 
ment permitted 50 students to register for immersion. 

^ A major factor in the establishment of such programs (both in the 
Port~au-Port area and Canada generally, )^has been a desire on the part of 
tho parents to develop in their children a level of competence in French, 
not usually attainable in. regular FJrench secQ^nd- language programs. 

cTlie remarkable success of the immersion- type progfam has been the 
ability of the student' to develop competence in French without sigjiificant 
negative influences- on competence in English. Current program objectives 

•are to develop students who may be considered fluently bilingual by the end 

of Grade IV. It will be 1980 when current French Immersion students reach 
^ the Grade IV level. 

V . Curriculum and teaching strategies in immersion programs have been 
selected to give the children as enriching and satisfactory a primary school 

''experience as possible. Curricul^um materials which reflect content and, 
objectives similar to those used in regular primary grades have been selected. 
Generally, .teaching strategies have been'^e same as those used in regular 
primary experiences, the only major deliberate difference being the language 
of instruction. In fact, mainland experience has suggested the -real success 
of the immersion French program depend.s upon maintenance of a regular 

primary program and on the quality o.f primary instruction. 

' . " .6 



^With the introduction .of immersion programs, naturally there were 
also concerns expressed about the loss of Hnglish language skills. The 
chief concerns of the parents, and of the school boards reflecting their 
responsibilities to parent4fc havQ been that children involved in such 

V ■ 

programs should suffer no ill-effects from their schooling experience. 
Concerns have generally centted around the following areas: 

(1) that, l-.ngl ish language skills be maintained at the " 
same l«evol of competence as would be achieved if the 
youngster were in a regular school program; 

(2) that general academic achievement be maintained 
at the same- level of competence; ■ ^ . 

(3) that the cognitive development of the pupils not be . 
affected adversely by exposure to this type of school 
experience; ^ 

(4) that "^pupils suffer no ill-effects psychologically 
from being placed in this type of school environment; 

(5) that a level of competence in French be achieved 
significantly higher than that which would normally 

be achieved in a regular French second language program. 

In recent years, a great deal of data regarding effects of bilingual 
schooling has been generated, by. such research teams as the Lambert group, 
the Ottawa Board of Education, the Ontario Institute for Studies, in 
Education (Barik and Swain, 1975, 1976a, 1976b; Lanibert and Tucker, 1972). 
Ja general, the conclusions drawn from this research have indicated that", 
while there may be discreet, well-de£i.ned areas in which there are signi- 
ficant differences, -(e.g., wl^iting skills), and periods of development in 
which the differences between group's are more marked (e.g.. Grade II), 
that -over the full length of a bilingual program (usually six years) in 
Ontario and Quebec, and with certain variations introduced according to 
the needs of the youngsters, no significant markedly^ ill-effects have been 



found for youngsters exposed to this type of schooling. In most cases 
^distinct positive results seem to have accrued from exposure to this 
type of schooling. 

Method 

Tlie immersion class of 30 students was randomly chosen from the 
47 parents who had expressed interest. Those not chosen and the remaining 
Students formed the control group of 26 students for this study. 

The immersion grou^j waC evenly divided as to boys and girls (fifteen 
^of eacK) , ranging in .ige from 4 years 8 months tc 5 years .8 months as of 
^January ^1975.^ None of these children had had any previous experiences in 
'a school situation, as there were no day-car.e centres, or early year 
kindergartens available in Cape St. George prior to September 1975. All of 
the children, with the exception of one, were born in Cape St. George area. 
The control group had 26 children,' ranging in age from 4 years 
u 8 months to 5 years 7 months, and this was the first year of schooling for 
the entire group. These children were (fl.assified as anglophones. There 
were 10 boys and 16 girls. Both groups attended school in half-day sessions 
with approximately 15 in each group in the morning and in the afternoon. 

Following the pattern, adopted by many of the mainland experiences, 
the decision was made to conduct the entire kindergarten day in French. 
Youngsters" were, "jherefore, placed in a total French .immersit)n situation_ 
in the classroom. In the school at large, and in the playground, youngsters 
would hear and speak English. ^ 

In order to provide a kindergarten experience resembling as closely 
as possib^le that of pupils in a regular kindergarten, the classroom was 
..equipped with the materials to be found regularly in such rooms. There 



was access in the classroom to coloured T. V. , record-player" and records, 
tape-recorder and listening centre, ' variousvaudio-visual aids, as well as 
^ames, puizles, building toys, and activity-centred^ materials, in addition 
to a small library. 

***' y 

— In the selection of curriculum materials, an' attempt was made to 
adhere as closely as possible to the Engl ish. language program. The selection 
of materials was closely representative of immersion materials being used in 
the Ottawa Separate Schools. The program followed is basically an integrated 
one, and sjbecific materials, included^the following: ^ 

For mathematics : Pre-math (preceded" by kindermath charts). This 
program looks basically at recognition of sets, geometric shapes, development 
of visual memory, following directions; ordering, identifying and comparing 
of sets; and discovery of patterns. Exactly the same materials are used; 
in English, by the regular kindergarten * group . 

R eligion : This subject area is integrated in the rest 'of the program, 
though a published program Viens vers le pere has been used as a basis for 
instruction. This program is \^ery, similar to I,i the Beginning , the program 
used- regularly in the kindergartens in the area, the French program being 
derived primarily^ from 'the English one. 

Health : This subject area is also integrated with the rest of the 
program. Health is taught through discussion supplemented .by the u^e of 

charts and pictures which again are similar for^ both kindergarten groups. 

^ -. 

Science: Some science was integrated with the rest af the program, 
as was the case for the regular kindergar-^n group. This. program is the 
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Trench Aversion primary STIiM program tor kindergarten. • 

School Readines.s : Au jardin fleuri , a s^ej^ies ofv themes having., as \ 
their objective tlip preparat^ion of the child for the school disciplines^ 
reading, ^writing, and arithmetic, was "used. Subjects of study included the 
family, our favorite animals, our games and or work, our stories, our walks. > 
These themes included exercises in visual discrimination, auditory 
discrimination and logical sequencing, as well as other^s. There is no^ 
equivalent program to .this one used in the regular kindergarten, but these^^,^ 
areas are developed-in English by : the uso of supplementary materials, ' - ^ 
duplicates, and pre-reading materials. 

Language Arts : Au pays du language , a program designed specifically ^ 
for francophone children in French language schools, was used as the basis 
of the integrated approach to language arts at the kindergarten level. The 
objectives of this program arp to awaken in the cnild an awareness of 
phonetic 'differences -and auditory discrimination^ to be able to hear.. th<? . 
sounds of a word, €o reproduce the sounds of French correctly and exactly^ 
as well as internalization of the language, and. the development and 
integration of language concepts. Again, there is no published material in 
an equivalent program prescribed for use in the English kindergartens of 
the Province, but similar areas are developed by supplementary materials as 
well as through the use pf some basal readers. ^ • ' 

Pre-reading Skills : The program used to introduce the pupils in the 
French kindergarten to ^reading was Le livre rouge ^(S . R. AQ,. The English 
kindergarten pupils used Ginn Kit A § B, followed by the Nelson Hickory 
Hollow series. Again both of these programs were deemed to be comparable, 
as both emphasized pre-reading skills, such as initial consonants, visual 
discfimination, 'lettering, motor development, colours, and^ word recognition. 



• Gcncx^ally, 'spcak^'ng; tHoi), a sincere attempt was made to keep -the. ^ 

curricul tim ^materials used in the^ French* groups as closely related as possible 

t;cf those used^ in the regular. Englis^h kindergarten groups. * - 
•I. - ^ . . , • • 

" ' 4 , •' " ' ^ * . ' . . ' * 

Assessment ' - * * * 

. , ' • * '■ . t ■■ * / ^ . * 

The tests administered were chosen ,in part ^because of the generally 
' accepted reliability ''and .validity of such tests, and be.cause? of the\r , 
applicability to the particular q;ue'stion under study'*(some have been .used 
in'other bilingu(il schooling evaluations). Further, relevant iriforjiiation ' 

on reliability and validity of the measures niay be found in the manuals - 

' ■ ' * Ik 

or other related literature. , - . - 

^ , ■ - - ' ' ^ ■• ■ . . 

- . The tests used included the following.: ' . .^- • *^ 

.-1) French Comprehension Test - K level - French language, skills : f 

■ 1^ ^- ^- . ■ • 

This te^t was designed by members of the Bilingual Education - 

■ ■ r ■ . .'^ ■ 

Research Project ^t the Ontario Institute for Studies of Education • 
specifically for-use with children ifi the kindergarten Level of • 
French imifte ^sion programs, The test measures primarily- listening 
comprehension, This test was' used to obtain a measure -of the degree., 
to which children in the French classroom are prof iting.. from their 
increased exposure" to French. ' ^ ' ' 

2) Raven' s . Progressive .Matrices - For cognitive development * , , 

This test is a measure of intelligence considei*ed to be 
relatively culture-fair and free of language. bias. This test was 
chosen 'in order to obtain a comparison of the two kindergarten groups 
-(regular and French) which would be i "'latively unattached to language 
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development, 'and thus would ind.ictite whether there was airy major 
.retardation in geiHeral cognitive development occurring amongst 

youhgsters in the Frcncli kindergarten. * 

'1 . • • * 

3) ' Mathematics Achievement Test - A locally developed test 

• — '■ ■ , 

This> test was developed^J^y'the French Consultant in cooperation . 
with a specialist in early Childhood Education at Memorial University; 
It was directly related to the curriculum materials usedain the . 
regular and the French kindergarten classrooms and was administered 
•only in English. -This test was used in order to obtain' a basis for 
comparison 'between the two kindergarten groups. 

4) For English languaga skills.- * 

• a) P'eabody Picture Vocabulary Test : Forms A and B 

This test is sometimes tised' as a measure of . intelligence. 
In this study, formsA-and B were used interchangeably in order 
to^ obtain a measure/ .of. the vocabulary of the child. This test a. 
was administered only in English; in order to^ obtain a basis, 
■for compari-bon of the extent of English vocabulary development 
between the two kindergai^ten groups. ^ \ 

. /b) Ass-essment of Children's Language. Comprehension 

This test is divided into four parts: vocabulary, two, .three 
and fdur coijiponent comprehension. It is designed, to provide a 

• measure of the child's ability to understand simple to relatively 
• complex English language st:cucture. This test was chosen because 

it has been found useful. -in obtaining a measure of the Newfoundland 
child's ability to <5ope with various complexities of English • 
language structure in order to compare the two. kindergarten groups 
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to determine whether the children in the French dimmer sion-" group 
showed any serious retardation in 'Comprehension of the English 

"language. * 

f ■ " - . 

c) Gates-McGinitie Readiness Skills 

This test comprises tests of a set of skills thought to, be 

related to reading achievement in Grade one. \ 

\ 

a) Listening Comprehension measures the abiJity to understand 
the total thought of a simple story. \ 

b) Auditory Discr imMation measures the ability of the child 
to distinguish between different sounds. 

c) Visual Discrimination measures the ability of the child to 

distinguish betwcexTi__di££arent printed words. 

. — - ■ • . . ^ * 

d) Following Directions measures the ability of the child to 
follow complex directions. 

e) . Letter Recognition measures the ability of the child to 

■ 

' recognize letters of the alphabet. ^ ^ 

f) Visual-Motor Coordination measures the ability of the child 



to complete printed letters, 



" ' g)^ Auditory Blending measureK^tJ^iy ability of the child . to jain 

the parts of a word, 
.^h) Word Recognition measures the ability of the child to 
... ' recognize printed words in isolation. 

i) Total Weighted Score is a composite^of all readiness skills 
except word recognition. _ 
This series of tests was chosen because it is widely. used in Newfoundland 
bZ-'ools, and is recommended by the Provincial Department of Education, as 
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a prcdigtor of a child's readiness to cope with the reading program in 
English in Grade one. The purpose of this comparison was to determine 
whether the children in the immersion kindergarten were falling significantly 
behind their classmates in the regular kindcrgart eii with regard to readiness 
for reading in English because of their exposure ^to a "French only" school 
environment . 

• . Since the evaluation is concerned basically with the relative progress 
of the French kindergarten group, as compared with a regular English 
kindergarten experience, the results of the tests were analyzed in group 
comparisons not as measures of individual- success Qr'failurfe-. 

Results ^ . s 

It should be noted that there is very little data available on the 

kindergarten levels of bilingual programs, and this situation is due in 

part' to both-: the difficulty of testing children at 'this age. level 'and the 

reliability or validity of the results obtained. 

Since the purpose of this study was to evaluate the possibility that 



th e pn p ilg thn Prnnrl i r 1 n n h y nnm u jj p- ni ip HIM nnr nrhiPVP a^^ wnll aS 

their classmates in the regular kindergarten, the procedures adopted in^ 
the statistical analysis of the da'ta departed considerably from those 
employed in many research and vevaluatioh studies. ^ ; 

With the exception of the Total Weighted Rea(iiness Score of the 
Cates-McGinitie tests, raw scores were used. The use of raw scores tends 
to give more reliable statistics, but the statistics are not based on any 
norms, eitl>er local or national. The validity of the measures, then, as - 
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comparative devices, is independent of the Cape St. George school population 
but the educational significance of the observed differences will be 
obscured. It is fair to say, however, that the- educational significance 
of the differences could not really be determined without further 
detailed study of the program, in any case. 

Means were compared using one-tailed t-tests. Variances were tested 
using an F-test. In both tests a 0.25 leveT of confidence was set. The ' 

I 

t-test and F-test relate to conclusions about the generdlizability of the 
findings to other classrooms at other times.. They will help to decide if 
similar results could be expected in next year's kindergarten classes, given 

similar conditions, and if^ similar results could be expected for other 

* " ' F ■ [{ ^ 

kindergarten classes in different locations with a context similar to the 
Cape St. George situation. " . 

The one-tailed test at the .25 leveP- of:,-confidence .was selected 
^bccause of the importance attached by the District to determining if the 
French class was not ^^keeping up*^ with the tnglish class. .The procedure - 

does i ncrcase.the possibility that a >r] i f fr^rr>nrf:>^^ijjiJJ^J^vp^--A^ — '- 

significant even though it truly is not; therefore, when it is con^cJ::uded 
that a difference is significant, it would be wise to verify this conclusion 
with further evaluation. 

The- results of the assessment procedures are presented in Table l.X . 
The French language Comprehension Test was only given to the French 
immersion group. The immersion students achieved a mean score of 27.5. \ 
jBecause there was no comparable Newfoundland group with which those test 
scores could be compared, the French consultant contacted the Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education for possible comparisons with other. 



TABLE I 

means" AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON THE EVALUATIVE 
MEASURES FOR, THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH CLASSROOMS 

June 1976 



' f. ■ ' 

MEASURE 

i 


FRENCH 
CLASSROOM 
N=28 
NEAN SD 


ENGLISH 
CLASSROOM 
N=29 
MEAN SD 


t 


F 


French Language Comprehension Test 
- K Level 


27.5 


8 


.46 


-■ 








^- ' 




-- 


Raven's Progressive Matrices 
- Cognitive Deve^lopment 


15.4 


4 


.69 


14 


.6 


... 

• 3.47 


0 


.73 


1 


.85* 


Mathematics Achievement 
- Local Test ; 


16.9 




.77 


21 


.2 


3.20 


-4 


.44* 


1 


.39 


English Language. Skills 


" ■ 














•• 






aj Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
- English Language Skills 


44.0 


10 


.03 . 


45 


.0 ' 


6.61 


-0 


.40 


2 


.30* 


b) Assessment of "Children's Language 






















Comprehension - English Language 
Skills 










■ 












Vocabul&ry, • 


47.8"' 


2 


.73 


48 


. 1 


1 . 97 


-c 


. bo 


1 


.95* 


Two Component Comprehension 


9.0 


1 


. 37 


9' 


. 3' 


1.17 


-0 


. 96 


1 


..■^8 ■ 


— " 

Three Component Comprehension 


8.3 


. 1 


.80 




.8 


1.24 


-1 


.26* 


2 


.11* 


Four Component Comprehension ■ 


7.9 


1 


.88 


8 


.1 


1.66 


-0 


.46' 


' 1 


.29 


c) Gates-McGinitie Readiness Skills 
- English Language Skills 






















Listening C6mprelyetif:ion 


9.8 


2 


.89^ 


9 


.9 


3.36 


-0 


.08. 


1 


.34 


Au^iitory Discriininatian 


17.0 


3 


.14 


16 


.7 


3.57 


0 

t. 


.29- 


0 


.52 


Visual Discrimination 


14.9 


5 


.77-. 


15 


.3 


5.27 


-0 


.27. 


0.-64 


Following Directions > ' 
Letter Recognition 


9'. 0 
12.3 


- -3 
4 


.40. 
.00 


8 
16 


.•'4 
.1 


3.32 
2.74 


0 
-4 


.69 
.04* 


0 
2 


.90 
.12* 


. Visual-Motor Coordination 


14.0 


"4 


.16 


12 


.8 


4.66 


q 


.97 ■ 


.1 


.23 


Auditory Blending 


10.5 


3 


.06 


10 


.9 


2.81 


-0 


.54 


1 


.18 . 


Word; Recognition 


lOU- 


4 


.33 


14 


.1^' 


4.82 


-3 


.24* 


1 


.24 


. Total Weighted Score. 


62.5 


-15 


.38 


65 


.6 


14.19 


-0 


.78 


1 


.18- 



♦significant at th^.25 level of confidence 
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groups. The results of those comparisons based on data from some 600 
pupils in kindergarten immersion programs from Vancouver to Ottawa (x,= 31.8) 
suggest the Cape St. George immersion pupils are enjoying a substantial 
measure of success. It is suggested that too much "weight should not be 
placed on comparison of results across programs since there are obviously 
differences and uncontrolled variables which make such comj)aTisojris__ _„„ .. 
tentative at best. Some of the factors influencing such a comparison 
in this instance include: ; - 

1. The children in the Cape St. George program are being compared ^ 
with an average level of perfoxiriance from youngsters in Toronto, Ottawa, 
land London, Ontario, as well -as Vancouver,* Thus, we are comparing children 
from a rural .background with those from more urban areas. 

2.. The children in Cape St. George vare being compared with an 
average obtained by children in areas such as Ottawa where there is a-^- 
strong bilingual milieu. 

- . 5. The children in the Cape St. George program had to cope with 

adjusting themsel /es to a form of French (i.e.., accent, vocabulary iteifts, 

etc.) on the pai-^.of their teacher different from that to which they were. 

accustomed. . ' ' ^ . 

4. The learning climate .created by the tq^aching^ strategies' and 

cla,ssroom proqedures may have been different from that in many kindergarten 

classrooms in mainland Canada. 

' \» ■ ■ ' 

Too much concern should not be placed at this point in the program 

on verbalization in French on the part of the child. It mi4St be remembered 

that this skill will develop as the child progresses through Grades I and II, 
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and the child should not be made to feel that he must speak in French. As 
his confidence develops he will spontaneously want to express himself in^ 
French, although he should at ali times be encouraged to speak in French. - 

C9gniuive development as assessed by Raven's Progressive Matrices 
indicates no difference between the two groups compared. The immersion 
group is doing as well as the control group. 

The mathematics achievement was assessed using a locally prepared 
instrument based on the curriculum materials. The immersion students 
■scored lower than the control. It should be noted that\in the kindergarten 
readiness pre-test which was, administered to the French . kindergarten in 
French early in the Fall,' ten of the thirty youngsters were rated as; 
"below average'* pj ''poor'* iii mathematics readiness. In general, it was ^ 
the same pupils who receivecf the lowest marks in the achievement-orientied 
test 'given at th<i^ end of the year. This fact, coupled with the reiilization 
that mathematics often is a -"problem" area, would lead one to predict a 

■ • . ■ ■ ■ . 

certain degree of deficiency in this area.* - 

IVhile the testing in': English of Mathematics concepts learned in 
French ought not^^vto have been a factor, it may indeed have'been ,so, 
particularly if concepts were not well-understood and internalized. It 

r 

would perhaps i>e prudent ne:Ct year to ex-pai^ the area of mathematics 
testing to include the same mathematics achievemeiiL cest given in both 
FrencOi and English' to the pupils in the French kindergarten group. 

English language skills "were assessed ^using three instruments: 
^. (a) Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

In this test, there were no differences between the mean achieve- 
ment- of the two groups. More marked variability of scores in the 
immersion program was however noted. 
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(b) Assessment of Children's Language • Comprehension . 

; • 7 ■ [ 

i Thq results of these tests show a slight retardation amongst 
] . - * ■ • 

^1 . ■ ' 

the pupils in the immersion group' as compared .with the control group 

' ' . . '6 

with regard to understanding mare comp^lex sentences in English. 
There is a greater range in the ability to understand three- 
component type sentences in the French classroom than in the English 
one. Ifliile this finding is difficult to interpret, it may be 
hypothesized that the ability of the French kindergarten group is 
slightly behind that of the English group ;in understanding English 
sentences'of ihcre^asing complexity. This phenomenon may, however, 
be part of a^ developmental stage in which the French kindergarten . ^ 
group is ^t present , behinXi the English kindergarten group. In the 
next few years the French group may catch up with their peers in the 
regular- kind'ergarten group..; 

The vocabulary section of the ACLC test. did not show any 
significant difference between the number of English vocabulary 
'litems known by cither.^gr.Qup, -(-In both' this test and the Peabody - 
Picture Vocabulary test, both classrooms received high scores, and 
in both cases, there was a signi'f icantly wider -range_of scores ]) 

Of considerable interest is the finding that t.he"Frenc.h class- 
room consistently received more 'variable scores than the English 
kindergarten group. This may indicate that the French kindergarten, 
pupils brought a wider ra'fige of learning abilities to the school 
experience. It may also be related to the Reaching strategies and 
classroom procedures used in the two kindergartens. An experienced 
primary teacher might well consciously direct heV teaching , to 
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helping the poorer students, . and be able tc ''individualize" her 
instruction procedures successfully, thus reducing the range of - 
scores obtained., A less experienced teacher might, even . • — 
unconsciously > focus her attention on the better pupils, thus 

widening the gap between scores.. This latter casemight be 

"particularly true for a teacher coming from an European school 

■1: 

background as was the case in the immersion program. 

(c) Gates-McGinitie Readiness Skills 

In this group- of tests several interesting differences did 

occur. The French kindergarten group scored somewhat higher than 

the regular kindergarten group in Visual-Motor co-ordination. . 

Slightly higher scord^^were also obtained by the French 

kindergarten group in tlie areas of "following directions" and 

"auditory discrimination". These gains,, while very slight, would 

be ^consistent with r^esearcli indicating, that exposure to instruction 

in a second language, increases auditory discrimination.. The 

slightly higher score-vin "following directions" may also^be related 

-to a more formal atmosphere in the French kindergarti^n classroom. 

There was no significant difference bet}veen^he.JEr.enchJ^nd — 

— ■ — • 1 ~ 

English kindergartens with regard to "listening comprehension", '\ 

'. ' ■ ■ ' 

"visuaj discrimination", and "auclitory blending",. - 

A significant difference did", appear in the areas of letter 

recognition and word recognition. These scores may be influenced, 

however, by differences in the level- of achievement'', of the two 

groups. While both the French immersion group and* the regular. 

kindergarten "attempted to achieve f he same pre-reading skills,. 



r\ \^n y of thfi pupi-lj^.i-Q^:the English ki^dergarten-went o^^^ an actual 
reader and did word recognition exercises, while the French group 
did not get beyond the pre-reading stage. Thus, the higher scores 

!»* ;■ ■ ... • • ■ • 

• achieved by the./ingli/^h group could be anticipated .'^^^.^^^ 

The more important finding, as far .as total evaluation of the 
program is concerned,, is that when the two groups were tested in 
r English with regard to^ their readiness to enter a^ Grade I program 
giyen in English^'^.the youngsters who had been exposed, to an entire 
year of schooling. in French, did not score very much lower than 
their classmates who had received an entire year's instruction in 
English (62.5 compared with 65.6). Part of this difference is - 
.accounted for by the different instructional aC^tivities which._ 
went on in the two classrooms. Therefore, those ^pup-ils who were 
, in the -Frfench kindergarten are not very much behind their class- 
mates in the regular kindergarten with respect to readiness for a 
Grade I program, in Engli'sh, but^in "addition, they have at the same 
time achieved close to a Canadian national average in French 
language com[.rehension. ' 



Summary 

Given' the other factors which have been discussed in connection with 
test in the preceding pages of this report, a summary of the findings 
wouldSindicate: ; , 

i. That the progress of the children in the French kindergarten as 

measured by the 'French Comprehension-^ Test - K Level (OISE) is 

• ~ • ' , ■ ■ . " . * 

fairly close to an average level of performance in French on a 

basis of 6dO^Canadian children in -^similar immersion programmes. 
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2. ' That the progress of the children in the French classrobm'in the • 
area. of cognitive development as measured by Raven's Progressive^ 
Matrices is not being adversely affected by their exposure to a 
kindergarten experience in an immersion environment, and that 
there may indeed be positive gains. 

3. That the progress of the childreii in the French classraom in the 
area of mathematics is lower than that of their classmates in, . 
the regular kindergarten classroom as measured on a mathematics 
achievement test developed locally and related to t4ie curriculum 
^materials that were used in both classrooms. This may^be.. 

' explained by a difference in mathematics readiness between the ^ 

pupils of the two classrooms, or it may be related, to a difference 

»» ■ . . * 

in teaching strategies and classroom processes between the 
French and the regular kindergai>ten classrooms. 

4. That the progress of the children in the French kindergartj^n 
in the area,. of readiness to enter a Grade I program as measured 
by the Gates-McGinitie test of readiness skills, in English is 
lower than that of their classmates in the regular kindergarten 
progi^am only in the areas' of letter recognition and word ^ 
recognition. ' These differences may be explained by a differ^ence 

'in learning activities (and. teaching strategies used) in the 
two classrooms. 

Taking all the circumstances into consideration, it would seem that 
the first year^of the Bilingual. Education project kt Cape St. George has 
given the youngsters a successful kindergarten experience, has enriched 
their development, and has enabled them to increase substantially their 
French Language Comprehension. ^ ' 

. — ■ .' .''22 
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